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Written for the Youth's Conipan.on. 
CATCHING SQUIRRELS, 


‘*Tom, what have you got there,” said Uncle 
Ben, to a boy who was holding something in one 
hand, and stroking it with the other. ‘Oh, I 
have got a squirrel, sir,” replied Tom; ‘‘ just see 
how tame he is; he lets me hold his ears without 
ever offering to bite. If you put your finger 
down his back, you will see how soft, and smooth 
it is.” ‘* No, I thank you,” said Uncle Ben, 
‘perhaps he does not permit such familiarities 
with strangers; but how did you catch him, Tom? 
Was he always as tame as he is now?” ‘Oh 
no, sir,” said ‘Tom, ‘‘ for when I first caught him, 
in my box-trap, I put my hand in to take him, but 
he gave me such a bite that [ liked to have said a 
bad word. I don’t know why, sir, but it seemed 
to come right up into my mouth without my mean- 
ing it. I am glad I did not say it, though I do 
not think I should have said it, if I had not heard 
Sam Johnson say it, so many times.” ‘‘ Yes,” 
said Uncle Ben, ‘‘ that, you may see, is one of the 
effects of keeping bad company. You may not 
always be able to avoid hearing the conversation 
of such boys, but the less you associate with them 
the better. But you have not told yet how you 
catch squirrels.” 

‘¢ Well, in the first place, sir, when we want to 
catch a red squirrel like this, we take our box- 
traps, bait them with sweet apple, and set them 
under that old butternut tree, up in the grove, 
where there is a lof of them; and when we go 
next morning we find one. We tried a long time 
to catch a flying squirrel so, but we could not get 
them to come into the trap. So one day, we got 
Frank Richmond to climb the tree where we 
thought there was a nest, and put his satchel over 
the hole, and then we made such a clattering 
against the old hollow tree with axes and stones, 
that the squirrels ran out in a great fright, and 
jumped right into the satchel. There was one old 
one, and two young ones; and the young ones, I 
guess are the prettiest little fellows you ever saw, 
although they have not got such handsome tails as 
my red one. They have got a fine soft handsome 
fur of alight grey color, and between their fore 
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and hind legs there is a delicate skin, something 
like the web of a duck’s foot, which they spread 
out when they want to scale to the ground, to make 
| them thin 1 suppose like a sheet of ‘paper, so that 
ithey need not fall suddenly tothe ground. But, 
| Frank Richmond says they can’t really fly; and 
his father told him the reason we never saw them 
on the trees was, that they seldom came out in the 
day time; but chose the evenings for their gam- 
bols and frolics,” 

‘* What is the name of your little pet,” said 
:Uncle Ben. ‘‘I call him Sly; sir,” answered 
‘* It would make you laugh to see him eat. 
| After he has eaten as many nuts as he wants, and 





| I give him another, he stows it away in his cheek, 


and watches a chance when he thinks I am not 
looking, to hide it in his nest; but if I happen to 


| - look suddenly he scratches the hay over it quickly, 


and then scampers over the room as innocent as 
though he had not attempted to deceive me. It 
makes him very angry, if I go to get it again. 
But won’t you come in? I have been keeping 
you waiting here while the boys are expecting you 
to tell them a story.” ‘‘It is too late to-day, 
Tom; you had better go in now, and get your les- 
son. But remember and be as kind to your play- 
mates as you are to your squirrel, and you will 
find they will love you quite as much as little Sly.” 
N. E. D. 
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LOUISE SCHEPPLER. 

Sir,—There are few of our readers who have 
not been deeply interested in the history of Ober- 
lin, and will therefore not forget his faithful ser- 
vant, Louise Scheppler. The following account 
of her is abridged from the Archives du Chris- 
tianisme. 

** Louise Scheppler was the first to open a school 
for children in France, June 16, 1779. During 
nearly half a century she devoted herself to the 
instruction of little children, endeavoring to instil 
into them a Saviour’s love. Only five days before 
her death she had collected round her those of 
Waldbach. ‘The school-mistresses of four other 
villages, with the elder scholars, followed her 
corpse to the grave. The following is an extract 
from a paper left by Louise Scheppler to be read 
from the pulpit on the day of her burial, a custom 
prevalent in some parts of Germany. It is an af- 
fectionate farewell, breathing the firmest hope, 
and expressed in that simple language which char- 
acterized both her master, the venerable Oberlin, 
and herself. 

‘* PAPER LEFT BY LOUISE SCHEPPLER. 
May 14, 1837, 
‘© «To be read on the day of my burial. 

‘«* For some time I have had a feeling that the 
Lord would shortly remove me from this world. I 
have therefore determined to express my last 
wishes. ; ' 


my funeral sermon the words of dear Saviour, 
Luke xvii. 10. ‘‘So likewise ye, when ye shall 
have done all those things which are commanded 
you, say, We are unprofitable servants; we have 
done that which was our duty to do.” 

‘«¢<] entreat our dear pastor to confine himself 
to the text, and not to say one word in praise of 
me. For St. Paul, in his first Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, chapter iv. ver. 7, says, ‘* What hast 
thou that thou didst not receive? now if thou didst 
receive it, why dost thou glory, as if thou hadst 
not received it?” It is then to God, to his honor 
and glory, that all ought to be referred that we 





‘*¢ Tt is many years since [ chose for the text of 





have received of Him by grace; yes, by grace 
for what are we, and what can we do without the 
help of his Spirit? Where can we find in our- 
selves any: grounds for boasting, whilst all our 
power, all we possess, even our. very existence, is. 
the gift of God. And I can only cry out with the 
Publican, ‘‘ God be merciful to me, a sinner.” 

***T take my leave of all my benefactors aud 
benefactresses. May the Lord bless them and 
recompense them in eternity, for all the good they 
have done to me, and all the care they have taken 
of me. 

‘**T take my leave generally of all my friends 
and all my neighbors. I thank them for all their 
kindness to me. Also of all my nephews and 
nieces, I beg and intreat them to seek life in Christ 
Jesus. Of all my god-sons and god-daughters, I 
take my leave of them until the great day of re- 
union, where I earnestly desire to meet them in a 
blessed eternity. And of you, dear children of 
Waldbach, I take my leave. 

‘* « Farewell, then, all the inhabitants of Wald- 
bach. Oh, that when] meet our dear deceased 
pastor and father, I might bring him good news of 
that parish, so dear to his heart. But, alas! O 
my Lord and Saviour, thou who didst come to seek 
and to save that which was lost, by thine infinite 
love and grace bring back the wandering sheep, 
soften their hearts, remove from them all careless- 
ness and indifference; bring them, O bring them, 
Lord, to life, in thyself; quicken those who are 
spiritually dead, and lead all in this parish to new- 
ness of life. Amen, Amen. 

*** And you, my dear friends, the mistresses of 
the schools, persevere I entreat you patiently in 
your fidelity and zeal, in leading this young flock 
in the paths of wisdom and virtue, and in drawin 
them to our kind Saviour, the friend of children. 
Try to give them a taste for application and faith- 
fulness. Speak to them often of the presence of 
God; inspire them with the love of the Saviour, 
their neighbor and each other; above all, inspire 
them with a horror of lying, swearing, disobe- 
dience, and every species of vice. O, dear 
friends, all ye who are called to the instruction of 
the young, the Lord has called you to a noble but 
difficult task; may you fulfil it to his honor and 
glory until the time of harvest.’ ” 

















THE NURSERY. 








From the Religious Magazine. 
THE FIRESIDE. 


‘* Amy, my love,” said Mrs. Hurd, ‘‘ are you 
willing to sit with me to-day, and may I have a 
little of your care? fer I feel that I shall need 
some one to be with me, and I shall love your so- 
ciety better than that of a stranger.” Amy look- 
ed up from her book, as the last words of her 
mother died upon her ear; she had indistinctly 
heard her mother’s request, and it had fallen un- 
welcome on the ear. With’a wistful glance, and 
with rather an imploring tone, she said, ‘‘ Mother, 
did you say you would like to have me stay with 
you, to-day?”—‘‘ Yes, Amy, if you can leave 
school, and school-mates, ti)] to-morrow; then, it 
may be, I shall need no one; or, if still ill, your 
father will procure a nurse, and you will then be 
free once more.” The weak voice, and pale 
countenance of Mrs. Hurd, as she spoke, had riv- 
eted the attention of the little girl, and had sub- 
dued all other feelings than that of perfect acqui- 
escence in her mother’s request. ‘‘ Yes, mother,” 
said Amy, ‘‘I will stay very gladly with you, and 
to-morrow, too, if you wish it; and perhaps you 
will need no nurse but me, mother, so long as you 
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are sick; and now, good-bye a while, school- 
mates and teacher, for you must all be forgotten.” 
Any then gathered together the books from which 
her lessons had been learned, laid them aside, and 
tried to think no more of her class and teacher. 
As she passed by the window, and saw her mates 
in their youthful glee, on their way to the school- 
room, she began for a moment to regret the decis- 
jon she had made; but the consciousness that it 
was all done simply to please her kind and sick 
parent, proved a sweet reward for this act of de- 
nial. Once in a while, during the morning, she 
thought of the long French lesson she had learn- 
ed so perfectly, and for which, she had hoped to 
receivethe approving smile ofherteacher. ‘There, 
too, was the story in her history, in which she had 
become so interested, and her recitation of which 
had been so bright in the anticipation; and even 
more than this, Miss C. her teacher, had promis- 
ed to walk with them in the afternoon to a neigh- 
boring hill, her favorite place of resort; but now 
she must give up all. Then again, her thoughts 
would be recalled to the scene before her by her 
mother’s voice, and she would again be happy as 
she received her mother’s thanks for the assiduous 
attentions of her little girl. Hour after hour pass- 
ed away, and night soon came to release Amy 
from the day’s confinement. As she bid her 
mether the last good-night, and went to receive 
her parting blessing, how cheering was her moth- 
er’s gratitude. ‘‘Good-night, Amy,” said Mrs. 
Hurd, ‘‘ you have watched me very kindly to-day ; 
and I shall now always love you the more for this 
new proof of affection; sweet sleep and pleasant 
dreams for you, my dear, and a fond good-night, 
Amy.” Amy left her mother’s room, and retired 
to her own chamber, but still her memory lingered 
von her mother’s words, and she would not have 
exchanged her happy feelings, for all the world 
could give her in return. 

Morning came, and Amy was another day to fill 
the place of nurxe, till one more skilled in the 
care of sickness could be called. Before the day 
had closed, success had crowned her father’s ef- 
forts, and he had found an able and a faithful nurse. 
Amy again joined her companions in the school- 
room, and though, perhaps, she would awhile for- 
et her mother’s sickness when with her mates, 
yet still at home, she was unwearied in her care. 
And as she saw, each day, her mother look more 
ill, she would look back with new pleasure, upon 
any little efforts she had ever made to make her 
happy. a ; 

Amy had one night just fallen into a quiet slum- 
ber; wearied with the duties of the former day 
she needed rest, and her head had hardly pressed 
the pillow beneath it, before she was unconscious 
of all that was about her. Soon, however, she 
was roused by the voice of the nurse, bidding her 
to leave her room and hasten to the bedside of her 
mother. Amy arose with a hurried step, and hand 
in hand with her nurse, she entered with a trem- 
bling heart. Death was a scene she feared; but 
the peaceful smile playing upon her mother’s lips, 
dispelled the gloom beginning to gather on her 
brow; and her Mother’s voice, seeming just as 
tender as it so long had seemed, gave her new 
courage. ‘‘ Come, Amy,” said her mother, in a 
low, but kind tone, at the same time taking Amy’s 
hand, and placing one arm around her, ‘‘one word 
before I leave you, Amy; for oh, I wish to meet 
you in a better world than this. Be a Christian, 
Amy—and then in heaven we meet, and we part 
no more. One kiss, my love, and never, never 
forget your mother, or your mother’s God.” 
These were the last, the closing words to Amy; 
and soon, she saw her mother still in the sleep of 
death. 

Amy returned again to her own chamber, with 
her heart filled with grief:—all that could check 
the sobbings of the little girl, or soothe her sor- 
rows, was the remembrance of her own attentions, 
and the bright hope again to meet her mother’s 
smile in heaven. One fervent prayer she offered, 
kneeling by her bedside, ‘‘ that God would bless 
her. now an orphan, and take her when she died, 





to her mother’s home ;”—and the wearied limbs of 
the little girl were again reposing in a peaceful 
sleep. CaRLINa. 
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ANOTHER TALK ABOUT TRANSGRESSORS, 


Juhana. Mother, I have thought a great deal 
about the conversation between Elizabeth and her 
teacher, Miss Loveley. Did you tell me all they 
said? 

Mother. No, my dear, I had not time to finish 
the account then. As the morning was pleasant, 
and it was not yet late, Miss Loveley said she 
would call won some of her Sabbath Schoul schol- 
ars. The first that she called on, was a little 
girl, about ten years old. She was very sick, and 
they feared she would die. Miss Loveley con- 
versed with her on the subject of. religion, but 
finding that she could make no impression on her 
mind, she knelt down by her bed-side, and with 
tears commended her to God. 
afterwards informed Elizabeth, that this little girl 
was very disobedient, possessed avery peevish, fret- 
ful disposition, and was always unhappy; and it 
was believed that her fretfulness brought on a 
fever, which produced this dangerous illness. 
** It seems to me,” said Elizabeth, ‘‘ that the ways 
of this transgressor, are harder than any we have 
yet met with.” ‘‘ Be assured,”’ said Miss Love- 
ley, ‘‘that the ways of children that fret and 
scold, and are disobedient to parents, are indeed 
hard.” 

Miss Loveley next called at a house where they 
seemed to have a great deal of work going on. 
There was sewing, and netting, and washing, and 
baking, and beds to make, and chambers to sweep, 
and dishes to wash, and every thing all hurley 
burley. After they had gone out, ‘‘ What is the 
reason,” said Elizabeth to Miss Loveley, ‘that 
these people have so much work to do?” 

‘The fact is,” said Miss Loveley, ‘‘ though 
they have a great deal of work to do, they have no 
more than other families, where they seem not to 
have halfas much. The lady of the house has no 
system. She does not think what she will do first, 
nor what her children shall do, so they are all the 
time ina hurry. She will begin one thing, and 
before she has half completed it, will run to an- 
other. The children, not knowing what todo, and 
net inclined to be obedient, and the mother not 
taking the trouble to see that:they do what little 
she tells them, there is a great deal of fuss and 
noise, and but little accomplished. God requires 
that things should be done not only decently but 
in order, and it is hard for transgressors of this 
sort, as well as others.” 

Miss Loveley now looked at her watch, and see- 
ing it was only one, said, ‘‘ We dine at two, and 
as I am so near, I think I will call on another of 
my scholars. She was absent last Sabbath, and I 
fear she maybe sick. So they went to the house, 
and as they rang the bell, a servant came to the 
door who looked very serious, and, apparently, 
had been weeping. She asked them to walk up 
stairs; and as they approached the chamber door, 
some one was heard to say, ‘‘ Must I die! Must I 
appear before God! O that I was prepared! But 
I have neglected the advice of my teacher; I have 
transgressed the commandments of God; I refused 
to repent, and now it i# too late.” Jugt at this 
time they entered thé room. and Miss Loveley 
perceived to her astonishment, that the voice of 
agony proceeded from the mouth of her dear pupil. 
Her name was Ellen. She then went softly to her 
bed-side, and as Ellen gazed wildly about the room, 
her eye fell on Miss Loveley. Seeing her, seem- 
ed to give a new impulse to her sufferings, and 
she said, ‘‘ O, my dear teacher, you told me what 
an awful thing it would be to die, if I did not give 
my heart to the Saviour, and serve him. But I 
loved other things, better than I loved Christ. ] 
thought I would repent and reform, but I kept 
putting it off, and now it is too late. My heart is 
so hard, I have so long resisted the influences of 
the Spirit, that I cannot.” Her distress of body 
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and mind continued to increase. Shortly, she was 
deprived of her senses, and after a few more strug - 
gles, she became a lifeless corpse. 

After they went out, Miss Loveley walked on 
for some time in silence, for her heart was too full 
for utterance. She then said to Elizabeth, ‘I 
hope you will hear the voice of this solemn provi- 
dence saying unto you, ‘‘ Be ye also ready, for in 
such an hour as you think not, the Son of Man 
cometh. Now is the accepted time. Now is the 
day of salvation. To-day, if you will hear his 
voice, harden not your heart.” You have not 
given your heart to the Saviour, and like Ellea, 
you may soon be lying on a bed of anguish, a bed 
of death. Like her you may find, that hard, in- 
deed, are the ways of those, who, from day to day, 
refuse to repent and come to Christ. R. E. 

a 
PRECIOUS TEARS, 
** Why do you weep, mainma, are you unhap- 
? Have any of the children heen naughty ?” 
‘* No, my love; this evening your father’s heart 
will be made glad, when he learns that his chil- 
dren have all been dutiful and obedient through the 
day; the tears you saw wete not tears of sorrow.” 

‘* Not tears of sorrow? what then? Tell me, 
mother.” 

'* Come to the window and take your seat on 
my lap, and I will tell you. Those were tears of 
gratitude and joy. You will recollect this is: an 
autumn evening; the heat of summer which ripen- 
ed the fruits has passed away, and they are now 
to be gathered for future sustenance. Look, my 
daughter, to those far off hills, behind which the 
sun has disappeared; he has cheered the face of 
earth and man with his presence, and now he re- 
tires. to irradiate other regions with the light of 
day. Look at the beautiful landscape that lies be- 
tween us and those distant objects, rich with the 
golden harvest, and the ripe fruits of autumn— 
varied with hills, trees, brooks, gardens and cotta- 
ges. Look above the hills, to those gorgeous 
clouds, and to that lone star, the brightest, earliest 
of the evening band; we might imagine them the 
chariots of the mission angels, returning from their 
errands of mercy in this world of sin. Contem- 
plate this beautiful scene a few moments, my 
daughter, and then tell me if tears of gratitude and 
love are not ready to flow.. Who is the Creator 
and Preserver of all you now behold?” 

** You, my dear mother, have taught me it is 
God who made and supports all things.” 

‘* For what purpose were these things made?” 

** God made them for the use of man.” 

‘* What return shall we make for all the kind- 
ness of our heavenly Father?” 

‘*O, my mother, you have taught me that I 
should love him more than all things else, and 
while the recollection of his goodness and mercy 
causes tears of gratitude, I can weep tears of pen- 
itence and sorrow, when I remember I have ever 
been wicked.” — Sabbath School Messenger. 


DESCRIPTIVE. 

















LETTER FROM MR. BREWER. 
Smyrna, June 1, 1837. 

My Dear Young Friends,—It is the custom of 
most of the people of these countries, at least dur- 
ing the hot months of the year, to take a short 
sleep at mid-day. Not only does the traveller 
seek for the grateful plane tree (button ball or 
sycamore, ) by the side of its cooling fountain, or 
hasten to the phan or cafenet, where his equally 
wearied beast may find better shade and refresh- 
ment. The hamal, or bearer of burdens in the 
city, may be found too at this hour under the cov- 
ert of some wall, with his pack saddle disengaged 
from his shoulders, and the shopkeeper or artisan 
composed upon his little dark colored pillow or 
cushion of stuffed wool. An almost universal 
pause takes place in the stir and hum of business. 

As in the tormation of man’s intellectual char- 
acter and the great work of the soul’s salvation, 
so in the employments of soviety here, the morn- 
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ing is the most of the day. When the heat of the 
sun has abated, the darkness of a night which has 
no twilight steals on apace. On this principle, the 
public worship of the different Christian sects, 
though likewise attended daily when the time of 
the ancient evening sacrifice draws nigh, is usually 
much longer at the early morning hour. 

Like most other foreigners, I am necessitated 
to conform to this natural, and doubtless wholesome 
practice of the climate. At dinner to-day, which, 
contrary to the prevailing usage, we for the most 
part make our principal meal, a brother mission- 
ary who was present, spoke of a fresh interment 
in the new Protestant burial ground in the neigh- 
boring village of Boujah, whose only previous 
tenants were his own little child and the wife of 
another missionary from a distant station. It was 
this subject which occupied my thoughts during 
my noon-day slumbers, and I awoke with this 
phrase as it were on the lips of my mind, ‘“ Pre- 
paring for the Resurrection!” It immediately oc- 
curred to me that what might be said with propri- 
ety of the village church yard, was still more em- 
phatically true of the Turkish and Jewish ceme- 
teries, which the plague is daily thronging with 
those who lie down to rise no more till the arch- 
angel’s trumpet shall call the dead to the judgment. 
I determined therefore forthwith to make it the 
theme of a letter to the dear youth of the happy 
land of my nativity, (it is my birth day,) where so 
many more of those whom the clods of the valley 
do cover, have “fallen asleep in Jesus.” 

‘* Preparing for the Resurrection!” Often since 
I have been a sojourner in a strange land has my 
heart yearned to address you, dear young readers, 
**if haply I might have some fruit of my labors,” 
where the days of my youth were spent. Shall I 
have the joy of knowing, at least, when the resur- 
rection is past, that this and similar letters have 
been the means of encouraging sume of you to 
make preparation for that dreadful, glorious hour? 
May I not hope also, they will help to call forth 
the pity, prayers, the alms, the labors of others, 
for the survivors of these multitudes, who, day b 
day like sheep are laid in the grave, the death of 
the pestilence having dominion over them? 

You have read, perhaps, of the Mohammedan 
burial grounds, such as adorn the cities of Smyrna, 
Constantinople, &c. Seen from afar, the groves 
of cypresses which mark their site are one of the 
most agreeable objects on which the eye rests. 
Picture to yourself thousands or ten thousands of 
these trees, resembling the poplar ia their general 
conical form, and of the dark green color of the 
hemlock, crowded together as closely as their 
limbs will permit, and you have the distant view. 
Draw nearer, and you will see where the countless 
dead are sleeping beneath them; the men distin- 
guished by the ‘‘turbaned stone,” crowning the 
simple perpendicular slab of white marble that is 
only assigned to the women. The foet of the 
grave is directed towards the east, that when the 
sleeper shall arise, his face may be turned towards 
their sacred city, Mecca. The Karen or other 
inscription on the tombstone, is written like the 
Hebrew and other oriental languages, from right 
to left; the lines usually slanting upward, and often 
gilded with gold. More frequently too, the letters 
are cut in relief, i. e. raised from the stone, rather 
than depressed in it. Ifthe grave be freshly cov- 
ered, flowers may be seen spread upon it, or a 
shrub planted, with some shreds of garments fas- 
tened to it. But why doI spend so much time in 
describing scenes rendered oft times sufficiently 
beautiful to the eye of sense, but to the eye of 
faith, gloomier than the dark heathen could pic- 
ture the grave. ‘The gospel which brings life and 
immortality to light, assures us there is none other 
name under heaven given among men whereby 
we must be saved but the name of Jesus, and that 
‘* without holiness no man shall see the Lord.” 
Tried by these two rules, we may be certain that 
few of those who are buried beneath these solemn 
cypress shades, shall ‘‘ awake to everlasting life.” 
Alas, what an awful preparing for the Resurrection 
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THE WIDOW OF ZAREPATH. 

In a far distant land lived a poor widow, the 
husband of her youth having been long since con- 
veyed to the silent grave, leaving her bereaved of 
every tie, an only son excepted. That once fer- 
tile and happy land was visited with famine; the 
earth was like iron; the sky like polished brass— 
parched and dried, all vegetation had ceased; the 
country mourned and drooped; and thousands 
upon thousands perished for the want of food. 

This poor widow, in her lonely cabin, had meas- 
ured out with care the little provisions she had in 
store, but the time had arrived when all was ex- 
pended. Her little son, now reduced to a skele- 
ton by pitiless famine, with sunken, tearless eyes, 
pleaded with his mother for a morsel of bread; 
the mother pressed the little sufferer to her bosom, 
now shrivelled and blackened with hunger, and in 
her bursting heart exclaimed, *‘ God help thee, 
my child, thy mother hath none for thee,”—and 
with what remaining feeling she had, soothed her 
little one, and laid him down to rest. She again 
went to the barrel that had so long afforded her 
and her little son a scanty supply, scraped up a 
handful of meal, and in her jar she found a little 
oil!—a gleam of hope sprung up in her mind; she 
went out to gather a few sticks to dress a cake, 
that she and the dear pledge of her earthly love 
might eat, and lie down and die. With feeble 
steps she went out into a field once smiling with 
plenty, but now parched and dreary. The poor 
widow looked up to heaven from whence relief 
could only come, to God who had promised ‘‘ to 
satisfy the poor with bread.”” Divine Love heard 
the cry of the afflicted one; an aged prophet of 
the Lord met her, and preached to her the word of 
God. Elijah requested her to fetch him a drink 
of water and a little cake, for he too was hungry 
and faint. How could she do this, having only a 
handful of meal and a little oil for herself and her 
perishing boy; but faith in the promises of Him 


y|who ‘never heard unheeded the widow’s moan, 


and the orphan’s cry,”’ impelled her to the charity. 
She baked the cake, and set a little water. She 
and her child, and the man of God did eat—the 
barrel of meal wasted not—the jar of oil did not 
fail. 








SABBATH SOHOOL. 








From the N. H. Farmer’s Cabinet. 

LETTER TO SABBATH SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

«© Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy.”’ 

My Dear Young Friends,—God says, remember 
the Sabbath day, because we are apt to forget it. 
We are to keep the Sabbath day holy by refrain- 
ing from unnecessary labor, from play, from talk- 
ing about wordly business and thinking worldly 
thoughts. We are to keep it holy by praying to 
our heavenly Father, by reading the Bible, and 
other good books, by attending meeting and the 
Sabbath School. To keep the Sabbath holy im- 
plies a great deal. We often break the Sabbath 
by thought, word and action. Last summer a boy 
came into school with a new suit of clothes. His 
mind seemed to be wholly occupied about his 
clothes, and the teacher could scarce get him to 
attend te the lesson at all. That boy broke the 
Sabbath by his worldly thoughts. One day after 
school, I saw some boys running home at full 
speed. They were trying which could run fastest. 
These boys broke the Sabbath by their conduct; 
they should have gone home quietly and peacea- 
bly. I might tell many ways in which the Sabbath 
is violated; but I will mention only one moré, and 
I am sorry to say that is common even among Sab- 
bath School scholars. I have sometimes seen chil- 
dren reading their books during time of meeting; 
this is improper and wicked. You may read your 
books on the Sabbath at home, but remember you 
should never do it during religious service, 

Several years ago, there was a boy whose name 





is this! Your friend, JosiaH BREWER. 


I shall call John. One morning his mother said 





to him, my son, we are going to church to-day; 
you must stay at home a read your Bible. 
John promised that he would, and really intended 
todo so. But after the family had gene, some 
wicked boys belonging to the neighborhood, came 
along and urged John to go with them. At first 
he refused, but afterwards consented to go a litle 
way, thinking he would soon return. But after he 
once started, he found it more difficult to leave his 
companions than before; and the longer he re- 
mained the more difficult still it seemed. They 
went to a tavern. After playing awhile in the 
bar-room, he went out and attempted to climb the 
sign-post. John had ascended several feet, when 
he lost his hold, fell to the ground and broke his 
leg. For several weeks he was confined to the 
room. Whether he repented of his sin and be- 
came a better boy, I have never heard. 

Dear young friend, if you squander your pre- 
cious Sabbaths now, you will repent when it may 
be for ever too late. Beyond the grave there is a 
world of wretchedness and sorrow. In that dark 
world no Sabbath will ever dawn. No sanctuary 
open its doors—no voice of mercy can fall upon 
your ears. Beware then, how you waste these 
precious hours that are given to fit you for happi- 
ness and heaven. Your friend, 








MORALITY. 








‘© Be kindly affectioned one toward another.” 


These words are so beautiful, I would like to 
repeat them to all the children who read this pa- 
per. You have doubtless read them many times, 
but have you ever asked wiy little children should 
be kindly affectioned? Did you ever see an un- 
kind, selfish, quarrelsome child, that was happy? 
And did you ever feel how delightful it was to be 
kind? Suppose things go wrong around you, and 
you feel sad and sorrowful, try if it willnot make 
your heart lighter, and shed a glow of happiness 
over you, to show some tender sympathy, or per- 
form some kind offices, to some one near you. 

] have been thinking of two little boys, whom I 
saw the other day. They were sitting side by 
side, with their mother, busily employing their lit- 
tle hands upon some work, which she had prepar- 
ed for them. They appeared very cheerful in 
performing it; for their mother had taught them 
the lines, which perhaps most of you can repeat— 

‘€ Satan finds some mischief stil] 

For idle hands to do.’? 
They looked from their work occasionally, but it 
was tosmile upon their mother and each other, 
and speak some words expressive of tender af- 
fection—such as, ‘‘ how glad I am, dear mother, 
that we can be useful to you.” 

This mother was a lonely widow, and these chil- 
dren were fatherless; but they were kindly affec- 
tioned. Their tenderness was a cordial to their 
mother’s heart; and they were happy, except 
when she was grieved. 

Dear children, have you a father, mother, broth- 
er, or sister, to make happy? Remember Him 
who has said, ‘‘ Be kindly affectioned.”” Did He 
ever command you to do any thing that would not 
promote your happiness?—S. S$ Advocate, 


a 











OBITUARY. 


NANCY A****, 

This good little girl died the death of the right- 
eous; while in health she had endeavored to pre- 
pare herself for the hour of her departure, and 
when that hour came it found her waiting to be 
taken home. 

Her death sickness commenced on Tuesday. 
For a few days she was but a little unwell, and 
her family apprehended no danger. Little Nancy, 
however, seemed to be conscious that she should 
not recover—she made the remark several times, 
“I do not think I shall get well.” Do you ask 
whether she was distressed at the thought? I an- 
swer, in the words of her sister, who tender 
watched her every moment, and caught pa 
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word she uttered—‘‘ She never breathed a desire 
that it should not be so—she knew in whom she 
had believed, and that He was able to support her 
in every hour of need.” 

On Sunday she was visited by her Sunday School 
teacher. N. kissed her, and seemed delighted to 
see her—and had a great many questions to ask 
about the Sunday School and its exercises during 
the day. On Monday her family first entertained 
serious thoughts of her danger. During the day 
a number of the most ski)ful physicians were met 
together in her father’s house, to advise with each 
other in reference to Nancy’s sickness. After a 
second meeting, they pronounced her case incura- 
ble—they gave the family the melancholy intelli- 
gence that there was no possibility of her recover- 
ing. In telling you how this decision was com- 
municated to the dear child, and the effect which 
it produced upon her, I cannot do better than give 
you the words of her sister—‘‘ My father under- 
took the solemn task of informing her of her situa- 
tion. Fearing that we should agitate her by 
showing our distress, we all left the room but sis- 
ter M. With tears chasing each other down his 
cheeks, my father approached the bed, and taking 
the hand of his dying child, said, ‘‘ My little 
daughter, what would you say if pa should tell 
you that you could not live till morning?” Fixing 
her dark eyes full upon his face, she said, in a 
mild, sweet tone of voice, ‘‘Oh, pa, ] don’t ex- 

ect to live—I am willing to die.’”” Thanks to 
God for that hope, which is an anchor to the soul. 

How different was the answer we expected— 
she was naturally a most timid child, aod always 
shrunk from the appearance of danger. We 
thought she would cling to us, and beseech us to 
save her from the grave. How little we knew of 
the strength of that hope which was in her soul. 
Overcome by his feelings, my father left the room, 
when sister M. kneeled down and prayed. Nancy 
realized every thing relating to the prayer, and 
appeared to enter into it with her whole heart. 
When we rose, I went to her and said, ‘‘ My dear 
sister, would you not like to live here with sister 
S. a little longer?” No gleam of joy lit up her 
eyes, no hope kindled in her face—she simply an- 
swered, ‘‘ Yes;” ‘‘still,” said I, ‘‘ you would 
rather go and be with the blessed Saviour, for you 
know when he was on earth, he took little children 
in his arms and blessedthem.” Then joy beamed 
forth from her speaking face as she answered, 
** Yes, I am willing to die.”” Happy child, she 
was not only willing, but prepared to depart and be 
with Christ. May you, my dear children, when 
called to lie down upon the bed of death, feel as 
truly as Nancy did, that God tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb.—Christian Watchman. 


— 











EDITORIAL. 


pm 


BLESSED ARE THE PEACE-MAKERS, 


** What is a peace-maker?” said a Sabbath School 
Teacher to a girl of four years, when this verse oc- 
curred in theirlesson. ‘The child hesitated a moment, 
and then replied, * A woman that makes gowns.” 

Perhaps some of my little readers, do not know 
whether the little girl gave a correct answer or not. 
I will tell you a story about a peace-maker. 

Emma was eight years old. She had one brother 
three years older than herself, and two little sisters, 
one six, and one four years old. These children 
were generally affectionate. ‘They loved each other 
very much, But sometimesthey were cross and fret- 
ful, “and would quarrel together about some trifle. 
Emma however, was always very kind and gentle. 
She was so pleasant a little girl that it is strange that 
any one could speak unkindlytoher. Once, her little 
sisters, Luey and Maria, were playing with their 
dolls very happily together, when John came running 
into the room in a great hurry, saying that he had 
lost hiscap. All the girls tried to help him find it. 
At last, John ran against a little table covered with 
baby cups and saucers which the children had arran- 

















ged for their doll’s tea, and the pretty cups and plates 
and pitchers were all broken in the fall. Lucy and 
Maria both burst into tears, and Lucy angrily ran to 
John with her hand raised as if she would strike him. 
Now Lucy’s soft little hand could not hurt John; yet 
it was just as wrong for her to strike him as if she 
were a great deal stronger. Emma ran between the 
children, and caught the little hand in hers before it 
reached John. Then she told Lucy. and Maria that 
she was very sorry that they had lost their tea things, 
and that if they would be pleasant again she would 
try to think of some way of buying new ones. So 
they tried to be good-humored again, and Lucy told 
John she was sorry she had been so angry; and John 
kissed his sisters and promised to save all his money 
to buy them another set. 

A few days after this, their father, who was absent 
from home, sent two little chairs for Emma and 
Lucy. Maria was not old enough to sit in one of 
these chairs, but she thought she must have one if 
Lucy did. So she cried for one of them, and was 
very fretful all day. When Emma returned from 
school in the afternoon, she found Maria teasing her 
mother to give her a littke mahogany chair like 
Lucy’s. So Emma tried to make her think of some- 
thing else. She brought pictures to shew her, and all 
sorts of playthings, but Maria still kept stopping 
every now and then to cry for the chair. At last 
Emma said, ‘* Well, Maria, you shall have mine. I 
can sit in any other just as well.” But Emma could 
scarcely keep the tears from her eyes as she said this. 
Maria was delighted with her new plaything, and for 
several days was very happy. But one morning 
when Emma entered the nursery, she found John, 
and Lucy and Maria all pulling at one of the chairs, 
while their red and angry faees showed that they were 
really quarrelling, aud not in play as Emma had at 
first hoped. It seemed that the chairs were so alike, 
that it was no easy matter to know which was which. 
Both the girls had seized an arm of one of them, each 
insisting that the chair belonged to her. John was 
in the room, and instead of trying to make them 
leave off this foolish quarrel, he too joined in it. 

“Come Miss Lucy,” said he, “let go of Maria’s 
chair.” 

“It’s my chair,” cried Lucy, “ get away John; 
it’s none of your business.” Maria held firmly in 
her little hands the arm of the chair, while her loud 
and angry sobbings increased as Emma appeared. 
I suppose some child in Emma’s place would have 
said on seeing this, “If I shouldn’t be ashamed to 
quarrel about a chair! John let go! you’ve no right 
to interfere. Maria, what a little baby you are. 
Lucy, do get away. Ill tell mother of you all, the 
minute she comes down.” 

But Emma said nothing like this. She first gently 
persuaded John to goaway, and leave her to manage 
between the little angry ones. Then she placed the 
other chair by the fire, and said, ‘“‘ See, here are two 
little chairs just alike. Two little greew cushions, 
all made so nice and soft for Lucy and Maria. Now 
we’ll get mother to write Lucy’s name on one, and 
Maria’s on the other. Come, we will go and ask 
her.” By this time the angry faces had relaxed into 
smiles, and the quarrel was almost forgotten. They 
ran to their mother toask about the names, and when 
breakfast was ready, there were none but happy 
faces. Emma had made peace. Little quarrels like 
these often occurred, and John would often interfere, 
and make a bad matter worse. But Emma could 
generally restore good humor in a few moments. 

There are many children who can if they will, be- 
come little peace-tnakers. They can often by a kind 


answer turn away wrath, and at school as well as at” 


home can prevent, or put an end tosuch quarrels as 
these. E. P. 


Donations to the Little Greek Paper in 1837.—Sabbath School in 
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LITTLE GREEK PAPER, 


It is several months since we have published any 
thing respecting the Litile Greek Paper, towards 
the support of which several readers of the Compan- 
ion have made Donations. Some time ago the little 
paper was enlarged, for the purpose of embracing 
articles designed for the benefit of Seamen, and call- 
ed the Star in the East, or Smyrna Seamen’s Monitor, 
and Friend of Youth. We have just received a copy 
of that paper of the 27th Sept. last, by which it ap- 
pears that it is discontinued for want of funds. The 
embarrassments of the times in this country having 
obliged the Seamen’s Friend Society to suspend their 
work in Smyrna, and Mr. Brewer being disappointed 
in his expectations of aid from other quarters, and 
being already considerably in advance of all dona- 
tions for the paper, he had no alternative but to dis- 
continue it. ‘The donations we have received for the 
little Greek Paper, have been paid to Mr. Brewer’s 
Agent in Boston, and will go towards paying the 
debt he has incurred, 

Mr. Brewer is now engaged in teaching a School 
of Protestant youth in Smyrna. 

A Letter from Mr. Brewer to the Readers of the 
Youth’s Companion, will be found in this week’s 
paper. 


—p>— 
A Scoffer Silenced. 

As the late Mr. Haynes was travelling in the state 
of Vermont, he fell in company with a person who 
soon discovered himself to be an unpricipled scoffer 
at religion, and in the course of conversation demand- 
ed what evidence he had for believing the Bible. 
“Why, sir,” answered Mr. Haynes, “the Bible, 
which was written more than a thousand years ago, 
informs me that I should meet just such a man as 
yourself.” 

** But how can you show that?” returned the 
traveller. 

‘* Why, sir, the Biblesays, (2 Peter 3: 8,) ‘ There 


shall come in the last days, scoffers, walking after 
their own lusts.’ ” 
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SONG OF A CHILD ON HEARING THE WIND BLOW. 


The leading ideas of the following lines were really entertained by a 
young lady when a child. 

I love to listen when winds blow high, 

And hear the music of the sky, 

Because, I think ’tis the angel’s song, 

‘That sounds when the fleet wind sweeps along. 

Swift as they ride on the cars of cloud, 

Hark, how they sing to their fellows aloud! 

We catch not the words, but the sweet notes swell 

Down here; and this music I love so well, 

Sounds like the distant notes of the lay, 

Borne by the gentle breeze away, 

When the earthly good, from their humble abode, 

Send up their evening praise to God. 


Now with awe their voices are still, 
Now there’s a sound so sweet and shrill, 
It must be an infant such as I, 
But lately a tenant of the sky, 
Trying the powers of his little voice, 
While the rest all listen—now, now they rejoice, 
And join with him in the praise of God, 
Who washed his young spirit in Jesus’ blood, 
And took him away from mortal sorrow, 
Before his little heart was riven, 
For a bright long day without a morrow, 
To unite with them in the songs of heaven. 


1 wish, that his mother, who weeps for him, 
Could hear the sound of his joyful hymn, 
And see how happy her child is there 

In those blue regions, so soft and fair; 

I’m sure she’d never weep again, 

If she could hear that heavenly strain. 
Mother! if I should ever go, 

Where the angels are singing so, 

Pll sing so loud, that the winds shall bear, 
My voice on their wings to my mother’s ear; 
And [ll tell you not to weep for me, 

For Mary is erty | as she can be; 

And Pll pray the Highest to send for you, 
When you’ve done what He’s given to do,} 
Oh then, my mother, you shall come, 
Happy and glad to your daughter’s home. 

















